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Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in 

God as Eternal and All-Conquering 
Love, 

The spiritual leadership of Jesus. 

The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 

The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 

And in the power of men of good will 
and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the 
Kingdom of God. 

Neither this nor any other statement 
shall be imposed as a creedal test, pro- 
vided that the faith thus indicated be 
professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
church shall be acceptance of the prin- 
ciples of the Universalist faith and ac- 
knowledgment of the ecclesiastical jur- 
isdiction of the Universalist Church of 
America. 
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Wanted: 


One Hundred Forty Million 


Sa ago Bliss Carman wrote a quatrain 
which is painfully suggestive of the behavior 
of too many of us in this contemporary suffering 
world. 

“Hem and Haw were the sons of sin 

Created to shally and shirk; 

Hem lay ’round and Haw looked on 

While God did all the work.” 


Amid all the hemming and hawing about how 
to save food, how much food to save, and when, 
and how much food to allow the starving Europe- 
ans, and when, one thing is certain; God is not 
going to do our work. If we let the Tweedle Dee 
and Tweedle Dum arguers slow us up and defeat 
food conservation, history will write us down as 
a nation too childishly undisciplined and too selfish 
to pay the price of leadership. 

What if meatless Tuesdays and eggless Thurs- 
days don’t save all the food some expert thought 
they would save? The fact remains that faithful 
observance of such small savings will contribute 
to the imperative goal of keeping Europe from 
starvation and chaos. What if shutting off grain 
supplies to distilleries temporarily deprives some 
thousands of people of employment? There are 
other industries in which we have manpower short- 
ages. Adjustments can be made and must be made. 

In a word, doing our historic duty has to involve 
us in both inconvenience and sacrifice. There is no 
other way. At best we will show ourselves to be a 
nation of romantic children, and at worst selfish 
fools, if we keep on trying to pass the inconvenience 
and the sacrifice on to the other fellow, or think 
that we can save Europe without long hard work. 
The farmer, the food processor, and the consumer 
must all sacrifice. 

The infinitesimal saving of the individual and 
the tiny saving of the lone family do not look im- 
pressive. One hundred and forty million mites 
make a mountain, however. 


Food Savers 


So save that mite of food. If you are confused 
by the divided opinions on the food conservation 
program and doubtful about its adequacy, don’t 
let that stop you doing your part. If you think you 
know a better way to save food or a way to save 
more food than the President’s Committee has sug- 
gested, don’t just talk about your idea. Put it into 
practice. No committee, however brilliant, can 
know all the answers to such a problematic situa- 
tion as national food conservation. The committee 
and the success of its program depend on both the 
faithfulness and the resourcefulness of every Amer- 
ican citizen. 

Now is the time to demonstrate that initiative 
and resourcefulness, and that love of fair play, 
that warm sympathy for the underdog, and that 
willingness to sacrifice for great causes we have 
so long believed to be characteristic of Americans. 


The government of the United States wants, 
and the hungry world needs, one hundred forty 
million food savers in America. 


‘The time is now! 


CHURCH UNION NOW? 


ECENTLY it was our privilege to hear the 

distinguished churchman Stanley Jones ad- 
dress a company of more than two hundred picked 
Protestant leaders, lay and clerical, on Church 
Union. Dr. Jones made an impassioned plea for 
federal union of American and world Protestant- 
ism on the basis of Peter’s confession. The occasion 
was the conclusion of an intensive speaking cam- 
paign which had taken the speaker into thirty-one 
cities in thirty days. 

In our Boston audience were Quakers, Unitar- 
ians, Universalists as well as representatives of 
the orthodox denominations. Dr. Jones reported 
great enthusiasm for federal church union among 
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audiences across the country. Many of those aud- 
iences voted spontaneously and almost unanimous- 
ly for immediate union. 


We were both interested and heartened by the 
report. We were also encouraged by hearing this 
great Christian say quite unequivocally that the 
interpretation of the declaration, ‘“‘Thou art the 
Christ, the son of the living God,’ would be a mat- 
ter for the conscience and insight of each denom- 
ination coming into the union. It was quite clear 
that a rational and ethical interpretation of this 
basis for union did not, in Dr. Jones’ mind, neces- 
sarily involve acceptance of orthodox Christian 
theology. 


On this basis the speaker urged all his hearers 
to work for federal church union now. His argu- 
ments for the need of immediate federal union were 
unimpeachable. His conviction of the possibility 
of such a union now was thrilling and contagious 
to all but the liberals present. 


We could not havé voted for such an immediate 
union had a vote been called. Why? Because liberals 
are not acceptable to the majority of Christians 
who would make up that union. The same inflex- 
ible doctrinaire orthodox forces which, twice with- 
in four years, kept us out of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America would keep 
liberals out of any union. 


We believe intensely in Dr. Jones’ conviction 
of the need for Christian Union and we want to 
believe in its possibility. But until the Lords and 
Masters of orthodox Christendom forswear their 
theological imperialism there will be no effective 
Protestant union. As long as some denominational 
leaders cling to the old contention that they are 
the sole custodians of the saving truth there will be 
no inclusive church union. As long as some liberal 
leaders continue to “sit in the seat of the scornful’ 
as they pass judgment on their orthodox brethren 
there can be no union of the two forces. As long 
as both Orthodox and Liberal Christians continue 
to refuse full social and economic justice to our 
colored Christian brethren (as so many of us do) 
there will be no splendid world conquering Chris- 
tian union, and the Church of Christ will fail in its 
duty to a world literally dying for lack of brother- 
hood. 


All of this is not by way of saying that com- 
prehensive church union is impossible or -necess- 
arily to be postponed forever and a day. It is to 
point out the hard facts which now divide and 
weaken Christendom. It points up our desperate 
need to achieve that genuinely universalistic vision 
of Christianity which is incarnate in the personal- 
ity of Stanley Jones. In this matter the average 
liberal is as needy as his orthodox brother. 


The awful need of a world threatened with ex- 
tinction in another murderous war constrains us 
all to sit down humbly before truth, and so to learn 
at long last what the Master of men meant when 
he said, ‘Other sheep have I not of this fold.’’ 
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war between the Arab Moslem East and the dem- 


ACCENTUATE THE POSITIVE 


N these days of excitement following the rees- 

tablishment of the Comintern by Soviet Russia, 
we are likely to fall victims to a frustrating nega- 
tive spirit. Americans, therefore, should constantly 
keep in mind what it is this country is trying to 
do as we set up the machinery of aid to Europe. 

We are not trying to tear down Soviet Russia. 
We are not preparing for war with Russia. They 
are foolish people who do the whole world a tragic 
disservice who talk and think and agitate this line. 
Neither are we desperately defending democracy. 
Democracy needs no hysterical defenders. Democ- 
racy needs stout missionaries. 

Thus the Marshall Plan and all other moves to 
help Europe are aggressive steps in the unremit- 
ting campaign to build up governments, our own as 
well as others, that shall be “‘of the people, by the 
people and for the people.” In this campaign, what 
we do inside America is as important as all that we 
do elsewhere. We need moral Marshall plans for 
our own minorities. We must stay on the job of 
eliminating social and economic and racial injus- 
tices within our own borders. Every injustice per- 
petrated by one group against another group in 
this country is explosive ammunition for the world 
revolutionaries of the Comintern. Every improve- 
ment in owr democratic processes strengthens the 
hope of democracy all over the world. 

Churchmen who profess faith in brotherhood | 
under a just God have a very great responsibility — 
to help prevent American thinking from degener- — 
ating into a hysterical anti-communist crusade. We | 
are, of course, opposed to Marxism in all its forms, 
but that is secondary. First and most important © 
we are for brotherhood. 

Then in the words of an old song we must “Ac- 
centuate the positive; eliminate the negative, and _ 
watch out for ‘Mr. Inbetween’.”” From the smallest | 
relationship of man to the widest circle of inter- | 
national affairs, our actions must be based on pos- ) 
itive and courageous democracy. 

ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF UNIVERSALISM 

IN INDIANA 

HE Universalist Church of Muncie, Indiana | 
was host to Universalists from all over the | 
state October 3, 4 and 5 on the occasion of the one | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


hundredth anniversary of Universalism in Indiana. 
The Hoosier Universalists looked back with pride 
to a century of liberal religious work but more im- 
portant they looked forward with determination to 
another century of labor. : 

We salute our fellow laborers in Indiana and 
wish them success in every good work. 

* * * * 
STRAWS IN THE WIND | 

While the headlines were screaming threats of | 
ocratic West over the question of Palestine, five | 
stripped-downed army bombers loaded with 55,898 | 
pounds of medical supplies to check a cholera epi- | 
demic, landed in Cairo, Egypt. 
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The Future of Race and | 
the Destiny of the World 


Rev. James H. Robinson 


An embittered Negro American soldier fighting in the Pacific 
theatre of the late war is said to have remarked that after his death, 
his friends could place on his marker this epitaph, ‘Here lies 
a black man who died fighting yellow men, that white men might 
be free.” The writer of this significant essay is not bitter, but his 
article reveals clearly why many of his fellow Negroes are bitter. 


EW of us who have indulged in the luxury of 

race prejudice in America have ever taken the 
time to examine the fact that our prejudices are 
not limited to our natural boundaries. The world 
implications of our race problem are more notice- 
able today than ever before. From the very begin- 
ning, our slave system had world-wide implications. 
The slaves came from many parts of Africa, with 
the connivance of many European powers. It was 
always international in scope. Few, if any, relig- 
ious bodies protested against the slave trade of 
human beings and all profited in one way or an- 
other from it, often bending over backwards to 
justify their acquiescence. We must, however, look 
back behind the fact to the philosophy. 

Traffic in human bondage was based on ideas 
of group, national, racial and religious superiority. 
The ancient Hebrews were late in developing the 
idea of the stranger within the gate. It was appar- 
ently all right for a devout Jew to have a slave, 
especially if the slave were not one of “God’s chosen 
people.” Let it not be doubted, on the other hand, 
that a Jew often held a brother Jew in slavery. The 
Greeks thought of all other peoples as barbarians. 
This was later given expression in Kipling’s idea 
of ‘the lesser breed without the law.” Both Jews 
and Greeks were more enlightened than the peoples 
of the European continent who sank to a low ebb 
in discrimination against their fellow men. The 
pages of history reek with the foul attitudes back 
of the crimes they perpetrated against their fellow 
beings. Mohammedan often held Christians in 
chains and Christians thought nothing too nefar- 
ious‘to do to a Mohammedan in return. 

It was not difficult for Christians to absolve 
their consciences or better still to ignore the ethics 
and the spirit of their ‘(Lord Jesus” and hold slaves. 
We have a good picture of this practice in the pre- 
lude of Benet’s “John Brown’s Body,” where the 
old New England sea captain thumbs his way 
through his Bible trying to find a passage to just- 
ify his trade. Indeed, Christians in the modern, 
western world learned all the tricks of the trade 
and put them to more efficient use. Although the 
history is too well known, it is worth repeating 
that they brought inhumanity to man to its lowest 
level. American prejudice, unlike that of western 
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Europe, was not alone content to break a man’s 
body but tried desperately and succeeded more than 
it realized to break his soul as well. Chattel slavery 
was later on merely substituted by economic slav- 
ery. Physical intimidation and lynchings took the 
place of legal beatings when the slave could no 
longer be worked for profit without compensation. 
Circumscription by law was instituted, beginning 
with the so called “Black Codes” to thwart the Ne- 
gro’s God-inspired urge to improve his condition 
and move upwards on the rungs of the ladder of 
life. Denial of the right to earn a decent living 
was used to keep him, not only from helping him- 
self, but from helping the prosperity of the nation. 
When he was poor, ignorant, diseased, simple, emo- 
tional as a result of the planned objectives of white 
people, they poked fun and scorn at him, saying 
he had not the innate possibilities to improve him- 
self. Socially ostracized and set apart in a ghetto, 
the Negro American was left to fester, rot and die. 
The white race persisted in following the pursuit 
of their own illusion even in the face of the re- 
markable recovery and rise of the Negro in Amer- 
ica despite their most rigorous efforts to keep him 
down. If the truth were fully admitted, the basic 
pattern of race hate is fear and insecurity. 

It is not difficult to see that the future of our 
racial attitudes have a profound influence on the 
destiny of the world. Like charity, let us begin at 
home. Today, America has the unchallenged posi- 
tion of number one world leader. Russian commu- 
nism rivals us but does not outreach us. We are 
dominant in our half of the world, the Western 
Hemisphere. Most of Europe looks to us rightly 
for economic and social salvation. This is also true 
of large groups in Southeastern Europe which are 
now inarticulate or successfully throttled by gov- 
ernment secret agents in those lands under the 
influence of the powerful Soviets. Our handiwork, 
though nothing to boast of, is clearly seen to be 
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dominant in China, Korea and more hopefully, 
even though it is too soon to prophesy, in Japan. 
Africans, long ground into the dust under the iron 
heel of British, French, Portugese, German and 
Belgium imperialism, are looking in our direction 
for help. Increasingly, they are sending their stu- 
dents here rather than to England and France. 
They have hope in us despite our treatment of mi- 
norities, especially the Negro brethren. 


Our leadership would be so much further ad- 
vanced if we were more advanced in decent treat- 
ment toward Negroes, Jews and Orientals. Our 
limitations in this regard have dulled the edge of 
our effectiveness more than any of us can possibly 
comprehend. We must bear a part, a great share 
if you please, of the world’s crisis because we, to 
whom leadership fell in the grandest opportunity 
in the history of the world, excepting the life and 
times of Jesus, are so ridden by our own inhuman 
treatment of some of God’s children that our plat- 
itudes sounded like a tinkling symbol or hollow 
brass. Wherever great Americans go, they take 
their prejudices with them. Negroes find it difficult 
to travel and receive decent treatment in any land 
frequented by Americans. This most certainly does 
not inspire confidence in the people of the world 
who look for our leadership. We are sending out 
leaders to help in almost every nation’s problems 
on the face of the earth. Those leaders cannot pos- 
sibly be prepared to deal effectively with human 
problems when they have demonstrated such poor 
ability to handle the problem of race in their own 
land. Is there any one of us so naive as to doubt 
the people of Russia, China, France, Italy, and Ja- 
pan did not qualify their attitude towards Secre- 
tary of State James Byrnes when he was the out- 
standing world figure immediately after the war? 
Does anyone doubt that the leaders of other nations 
did not know of his long bitter racial antagonism 
and attitude toward fifty-one per cent of the popu- 
lation of the State of South Carolina, which he 
represents? There is no evidence that he ever said 
a decent thing about Negroes. 

The countries of the world which need our 
help; yes, which implore it, can never have faith 
in us or our leadership, nor can they believe that 
our system of government will really work for them 
as long as they have the evidence of discrimination, 
physical violence, circumscription based on our 
race prejudice. What we are and do speak so loudly 
that our world neighbors cannot hear what we say. 


We have before us the sad spectacle of Indonesia. 


What can we say to the Dutch that they cannot 
hur! back to us, “Don’t you live in a glass house?” 
What can we say to South Africans except that 
they are a little more cruel in their treatment of 
the natives. What can we say to the British in 
Nigeria except that the Governor should not refer 
to native leaders as “bloody bastards?” What can 
we say to the people of South America about their 
problems and how they ought to adopt our lead- 
ership when at least Brazil dissolved its slavery 
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and gave status of equality to former slaves ee | 
out war and without qualifications. What can we 
say to the Australians who are now asking for 
colonizers excluding American Negroes? We’re not | 
even in position to remind them of the simple fact! 
that thousands of Negroes gave up their lives in 
the South Pacific that Australia might live. These| 
are serious questions. They merit penetrating’ 
thinking and honest, open action. | 

The answer is so plain that even though a man} 
may be what the Bible occasionally calls him, he, 
cannot miss it! Our prejudices and discriminations | 
are a block to the progress, not only of America, | 
but of the world. Everywhere we turn, except in. 
Europe, the problem of the world is to a large) 
extent a problem of race. There can be no peace| 
in the world except on the basis of just race rela-| 
tionship. Up to this time, few if any, religious or) 
political leaders have been either willing or able. 
to recognize this relatively simple fact. : 

Fortunately for all of us, the world being in a’ 
mad and sorry state, the prophets who proclaimed | 
a universal war of races have been totally mistaken. 
No rising tide of color anywhere threatens the lit- 
tle Armistice which the world does enjoy. Only 
white people have largely planned their society on | 
color. The darker peoples of the world have fought 
for many reasons but there never has been a ser- | 
ious attempt on their part to put mere accident | 
of color above ideologies of government, movements 
for survival, or religious beliefs. This does not | 
mean that they have been any better on the whole , 
but it is gratifying to know that they have not! 
been as naive as whites in placing such a premium 
on the color of a man’s skin. Perhaps they knew | 
as Jesus knew that all of us are more fundamen- 
tally similar than dissimilar. The world needs an} 
emphasis on oneness. Emphasis on the superficial- | 
ity of race will never permit the achievement of | 
Wilkie’s “One World.” 

On the other hand, the darker races of the’ 
world have served notice that they will no longer | 
be intimidated anywhere on the face of the earth. | 
They admit that white western civilization has ac- 
complished almost miraculous results but they say | 
in the same breath, look what this civilization is so | 
amazingly doing to destroy itself. The darker peo- 
ple have seen through the white races’ sham and 
shameful attitudes. They rather doubt by now, 
that white people alone can find a way out. | 

The truth is that in the Far East, whites have 
behaved without wisdom or justice. The same is 
true in Africa and unfortunately in America. This. 
may be the tinder box for tomorrow’s conflagra- 
tion. Race prejudice is too costly a commodity in 
this shrinking world. There can be no hope of 
world unity or peace in a world of racial antipa- 
thies. Emphasis on race is always divisive. It 
builds suspicion, hate, war. The cost of segregation 
is prohibitive and not productive. Booker T. Wash- 
ington long ago said, “If you would keep a man) 
down, you'll have to stay down with him.” If the 
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United Nations are to succeed, it will only be by 
including all and excluding none. Just as we are 
disturbed here about the Indonesians out there— 
others all around the world are disturbed about 
what happens here. 

There are hopeful signs on the horizons. The 
fact of the United Nations as a sounding board, 
a clearing house, a place of appeal is a tremendous 
fact, despite its present impotence. Protestants in 

_America are learning the lessons of true brother- 
hood; the signs are unmistakable. Churches, 
Church Schools, Christian businessmen and other 
agencies are breaking down ‘‘the middle wall of 

partition.” It is a hopeful sign when a white min- 
ister in Georgia gets driven out of his Church for 
a strong race-relations sermon; when the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliations team break barriers in the 
South; when colleges are taking more Negroes, 
not merely as students but as faculty members. 
The list is much too long to exhaust. For the first 
time since Abraham Lincoln, an American presi- 


dent, Mr. Truman, has put himself squarely on rec- 
ord before his constituents. Britain has relunctant- 
ly eased the yoke from India and we must not be 
too alarmed about crisis and strife that has over- 
whelmed that great land. We must remember our 
own birthpains—the religious wars we Protestants 
and Catholics indulged in before we too hastily con- 
demn the Indians. 

Hither we shall change our attitudes and learn 
the true oneness of man and foster brotherhood 
and enjoy the new and more glorious world which 
God is revealing to us in atomic research and Uni- 
ted Nations progress, or we shall persist in an un- 
alterable prejudice and perish in the tongueless 
silence and dreamless dust of a world that might 
have been. But we are on the march in the right 
direction to a new realization of our oneness. A 
stanza from a little folk tune suffices to sum up 
my remarks, “That cause can never be lost or 
stayed, which takes the courses of what God has 
made and is not trusting in walls and towers, but 
slowly growing from seeds to flowers.” 


Devere Allen 


HE “FEEL” of Europe is something you can 

get only on the spot, but it is so tangible you 
can almost hold it in your hands. It comes from a 
compounded experience people have gone through 
in different countries, but which is subtly and more 
or less uniformly at the root of everyone’s con- 
sciousness. 


Take some examples. There was Augustin Hab- 
aru, who wrote excellent industrial reports for 
Worldover Press when its European Bureau was 
in Brussels during 1939 and 1940. He was a stal- 
wart foe of Hitlerism. When he fled to France and 
joined the resistance, he was caught by the Ges- 
tapo; one of ten taken out to be shot, he was held 
to the last, to watch nine others die before him so 
the Nazis might see him break. Or take Madame 
Eugenie Miskovsky-Mellor, who was slaughtered 
despite her gentility and public usefulness, for no 
other reason than her Jewish blood. These were 
only two of the Worldover Press correspondents 
lost by execution. 


Another revealing story is that of Zoltan Ronai, 
a Worldover Press contributor. He had been an 
outstanding member of the Hungarian cabinet 
before Hitler started pushing him around; finally 
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The Feel of Europe 


Marshall Plans are indispensable; but Europe will not be purged 
of its general distress until it is purged of purges. 


he found sanctuary in Belgium. During the inva- 
sion, after his wife had gone to a seaside town for 
an operation, she was killed by Nazi bombs. Ronai, 
having reached the bottom of his purse, his hopes 
and his endurance, climbed to the parapet of the 
mammoth Palace of Justice and flung himself off. 


Gambling thus with death for years, you begin 
to view the world differently from those who, not- 
withstanding genuine sacrifices, were far away 
and comparitively safe. I know a young man whose 
grandmother owned a seaside house not far from 
the beaches of D-Day. Taken off to perform forced 
labor, he asked a young friend about to be sent to 
the coast if he would take the key and examine the 
dwelling. This friend, suddenly transferred, found 
two other friends who agreed to visit the place. 
When they opened the door, they were blown to 
bits by a Nazi booby trap. By sheer chance, one 
was saved, two others were killed. This is a sort 
of allegory of what most Europeans have gone 
through during the last eight years. 


It makes a difference that is profound. One can 
sometimes feel impatient with the French when 
they resist a modest upbuilding of German indus- 
try, without which they themselves are doomed 
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to stagnation. One can become angry at the Poles, 
when they rush into the region east of the Oder, 
with Soviet backing, and colonize an area not yet 
legally theirs by a peace treaty. One can work up 
a small fury at a hundred examples of Europe’s 
self-mutilating scramble for a fancied national 
advantage. All the same, would residents of West- 
ern Hemisphere lands act differently, under the 
same circumstances? 

The firing squads are still busy. Not only in 
Germany, but in France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia 
and elsewhere, they are still bumping off large 
batches of collaborators. Most of these people com- 
mitted unspeakable betrayals of their fellow-citi- 
zens, often for motives of personal spite. In some 
cases, the executioners committed acts of unwise 
judgment or venality hardly better than those of 
people they now condemn. In any case, the result 
is a mental climate in which any real recovery 
must lag. Marshall Plans are indispensable; but 
Europe will not be purged of its general distress 
until it is purged of purges. 

One great lack is that of information. From 
here, American opinion seems none too well in- 
formed on Continental events. But strangely 
enough, there are millions of Europeans who do 
not yet know what has been happening, in recent 
years, even to themselves. The Swiss army chief, 
General Guisan, came out the other day with a 
“revelation,” a report, new to many Swiss, that the 
Nazis were planning to invade Switzerland, until 
the Maginot Line was so easily turned at Sedan. 
The German army, he said, was in May, 1940, tak- 
ing down the barbed wire on its side of the frontier. 
But Worldover Press, three of whose editors were 
in the country at the time, knew all about it and 
printed it seven years ago! 


Europe’s hangover is largely due to this absence 
of information. Newspapers not only suffer from 
a searcity of newsprint, but are polemic and ten- 
dentious, so that often the reports of extremely 
meaningful political and diplomatic events are 
cut to a few incomprehensible lines. I have met 
few American newspapermen who were very hap- 
py over the way the American press agencies are 
handling affairs. Taken as a whole, this is one of 
Kurope’s rock-bottom necessities: a fair, full, ob- 
jective presentation of what is going on. Without 
facts, without an understanding of the world, Eur- 
opeans can hardly be expected to make a genuine 
comeback. But it must never be forgotten that this 
lack of information has persisted in much of Eur- 
ope for eight years, and in some of it since the 
First World War. 

Outsiders who are critical because Europe al- 
ways seems to need putting on its feet might think 
more seriously of this background. How often you 
hear that behind political troubles are economic 
problems! It is all true. But how seldom you hear 
that behind economic tasks is the need of providing 
the European man in the rubble-filled street with 
material on which his mind can feed without pois- 
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oning or obscurantism. There is a starvation of the 
spirit no less devastating than the hunger of the 
alimentary canal. 


Infinite patience is required from the peoples 
of the Western Hemisphere. They must back every 
governmental effort to help Europe to its feet. But 
the non-govermental agencies for relief, for edu- 
cation, for the revivifying of European courage 
and culture and world understanding, just as des- 
parately demand support. There has been no time 
in the last decade when Europe needed anything 
more urgently than truth, and comradeship in the 
discovery of truth. There will be no time in the 
appreciable future when truth will cease to be 
the basic scarcity. 


NEWS ON THE FOUR WINDS 


A council of experts, headed by a well known 
professor in the Universities of Ghent and Liege, 
has been set up by the Belgian government to give 
advice to the Ministry of Public Health on all sorts 
of family questions; social, economic, and cultural. 
Any member of the government, or any legislator, 
may consult the technicians on the council, which 
can, however, on its own initiative outline desirable 
steps to improve the well-being of Belgian family 
groups. (WP) 


The British Labor Party, beginning with an 
initial contribution of two thousand dollars, is 
setting up a trust fund to be used for political 
education within the labor movement. A sharp 
differentiation is made between genuine education 
and partisan propaganda. Courses will be made 
available for parliamentary candidates, party or- 
ganizers, study group chairmen, and members of 
the party’s League of Youth. Topics to be covered 
in the courses include social ethics, history, eco- 
nomics, international affairs, literature, philoso- 
phy, art and science. (WP) 
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Who are the DP Children? 


Carleton M. Fisher 


Six nations represented by these DP children cared for 
by Universalist Service Committee Workers. Left to 
right, Helene, Polish: Georg, Greek; Peter, undeter- 
- mined; Monica, German: Herbert, British: and Andre, 
French. (Note—Distended tummies do not mean good 
health but indicate previous semi-starvation.) 


NDRE is a little French boy, born in Germany. 

When the mother went to France she signed 
a paper disclaiming all responsibility for the child 
.... All that is known of Kurt’s history is the date 
o< his birth and that he ‘““came from the East.” His 
nationality is not yet determined. Kurt is a good 
looking, sturdy little boy and is walking and talk- 
ing. He has straight fair hair and blue eyes.... 
Rudi was brought with a group of other children 
from Holland to Germany. No information of his 
parents or relatives has been found up to now. His 
nationality is not determined. He is a very attrac- 
tive child and in good health. He was found in a 
German orphanage by the UNRRA search team 
_... Hanna is a small baby, full of life. Her mother 
is in a hospital, insane, and will probably not be 
able to care for the child for a long time... . Jad- 
wiga was born in a DP camp in Germany, of an 
unmarried mother. The child has been ill-treated 
since birth and all attempts to encourage the moth- 
er to take proper care of the child has been to no 
avail. The mother administered methylated spirits, 
from the effects of which the child has been ex- 
tremely ill. As the mother has repeatedly threat- 
ened to take the child’s life, the removal of the child 
was urgently indicated. The child is now in our 
children’s home, and in perfect health. The mother 
has left Germany and the father does not want to 
take the child with him when he is repatriated .... 
Irene was born in a German hospital, of unmarried 
parents. The mother died after having given birth 
to the child. The father did not want to be respon- 
sible for the child, and disappeared. When the 
search team found Irene, they brought her to the 
children’s home... . Michael is supposedly seven- 
teen years old and presumedly the son of Ukranian 
wood-cutters. He had no mother from the age of 
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Four children who recovered wonderfully from mal- 
nutrition with a DP nurse and Alice Amiet, our worker 
at the center in Auermuhle in the American zone of 
Germany. 


three. His father was killed in the war and Michael 
was brought to work on a German farm in 1943, 
when he was fourteen. He has very strong muscles, 
but many physical handicaps: a large lump on his 
shoulder where the bone knit badly after a fall 
from a German farm wagon on which he was work- 
ing, a chronic catarrhal condition, deafness from 
ear infections, and some trouble with his leg. At 
the moment, he is in the hospital recovering from 
a mastoid operation. Michael is one of our finest 
youngsters, very responsive, observant, and quick 
to help. He is fond of plants and a good gardener. 
In school he has only reached second grade and 
was sitting in the back row, hearing nothing when 
I came. He would be a good worker on someone’s 
country place in America, but how to get him 
there? He speaks no English and his German is 
about of the second grade level. He is not dull but 
is often embarrassed to admit how little he hears, 
which makes him lag behind the others.... An- 
dreas is a Dutch boy of seven years. He is also with- 
out parents. He heard that three of his little friends 
were going back to Poland soon with their father 
who had disappeared for a long time. Now he 
wants to have a father too, and continually asks: 
“Why does my father never come? Where is he? 
Why can’t I go to Holland—I may find my father 
there?” .... Halla, a sweet little round-faced girl 
of three years is Russian. She was found by the 
UNRRA search team in a German hospital, where 
her mother left her on returning to Russia. She 
has nobody else in the world, but with her smile 
she will certainly always have friends. She is very 
affectionate and at night tries in every way to keep 
the nurse at her bedside for a little while.... Jan- 
ina’s mother was working in a chemical factory 
during the war. She is Polish. She left the child 
with her grandmother in Germany when she went 
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back to Poland. The grandmother was murdered, 
and the child abandoned. The mother has given no 
address in Poland. The child has been sent to our 
home and will stay here until she can be repatri- 
ated to Poland with other Polish Children. Janina 
is a very dark-haired little girl, just over one year 
old. She still has to be isolated because of infection 
precautions, but she seems so happy by herself, 
playing with anything, especially with her feet 
already brown from the sun. What can we do but 
love such a precious little child? . .. . Genek has 
been with us for two weeks. His mother became 
insane from injury at birth, and hung herself 
seventeen days after he was born. His father is in 
the Polish army, an ex-prisoner of war, who has 
spent years in concentration camp. He came to the 
home with the baby, six months old, and plans to 
return to take him when he moves anywhere. He 
had given the boy to the care of a German family 
in his vicinity, but found this very expensive, and 
did not like the care given. He is extremely fond 
of the lad and said, ‘‘This is all I have left in the 
world. My home is gone. I do not have any news of 
my family, and I have nothing else to live for.” He 
showed me a picture of his wife and told how young 
she was, twenty-three years, and how they had 
been so happy for a year and a half before Genek’s 
birth. Genek is a strong baby, sitting well and try- 
ing to stand when one takes his hands. He has 


light hair, blue eyes, and a great solemn interest — 


in everybody. The first two days he cried when- 
ever he was left alone. Now he waits patiently for 
company, and laughs and plays happily with those 
he knows ..... (Case records, June - Sept., 1947) 

These are the DP children — some of them — 
and they are of many origins. Born of Polish, 
Czech, Dutch, French, Greek, Russian, Lithuanian, 
Ukranian, Esthonian, Latvian, and Belgian par- 
ents, they are the children of many lands. The 
nationality of many of them is unknown. Many of 
them are “temporarily unaccompanied,” the sons 
and daughters of displaced families, who for rea- 
sons of health or other incapacity, cannot care for 
them. These youngsters, for the most part, will 
accompany their parent or parents when repatri- 
ation or resettlement is arranged. The rest of the 
children are “unaccompanied,” boys and girls quite 
alone in the world — whose fate is not so hopeful. 
They will return to orphanages in the countries of 
their origin or be placed under institutional care 
wherever they may be finally resettled. 

Until some over-all solution of the DP problem 
can be found, these children must be cared for! 
Whether they return to their homelands or whether 
they begin a new life in some land across the seas, 
it is important that they be in good health and that 
they be able to mature into responsible citizens. 
Let’s give these kids a chance! 


Colbert In England 
Arthur Peacock 


O the hearty sound of cheering from the child- 

ren of the Cirencester, Gloucester Unitarian 
Church, Horton Colbert left Royhill Holiday Cen- 
tre, headquarters of the Universalist Church in 
, England, on the Tuesday following August holiday 
week end. 

It was a fitting climax to a brief and crowded 
stay. On Friday before the August Bank holiday, 
there came a telegram telling of Horton Colbert’s 
arrival at the London airport. 

A reply was sent telling that he would be met 
there by Stafford Northcott, one of the Church 
committee, who would be carrying in his hand a 
copy of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER. This served quick- 
ly as a means of introduction and very soon after 
leaving the London airport both Horton Colbert 
and Stafford Northcott were on their way by train 
to Buxted, the nearest station to the Centre. 

There was opportunity for many talks and dis- 
cussions not only with Universalists, but with Eth- 
ical Society members, Quakers, Unitarians and 
others who were in residence at the Centre. 

It happened that The Ethical Union had been 
holding a conference at Royhill during the week 
and this had been dealing with the problem of 
“Moral Values in Education.” 

Mr. H. Blackham, M. A., minister of the Ethical 
Church in London, was present as was also Mr. 
Hutton Hynd of the American Ethical Movement. 
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A number of distinguished educationalists ad- 
dressed the conference and Mr. Colbert was able 
to participate in the concluding sessions and con- 
verse with those attending. 

With the departure of the Ethical Society mem- 
bers, there came members of Unitarian Churches 
who were participating in a week’s holiday and 
school arranged by the Rev. Magnus Ratter, Lon- 
don District Minister of the Unitarian and Free 
Christian Assembly. 


By the time August Bank Holiday Sunday ar- 
rived, there were one hundred and one persons in 
residence. On Sunday morning, the children from 
the Cirencester Unitarian Church along with other 
youngsters staying in the Centre with their par- 
ents met together for worship in the Royhill Chap- 
el. 

Worship was conducted by Arthur Peacock who 
extended an official welcome to Horton Colbert and 
invited him to the pulpit. There followed an in- 
spiring address on the task of those who uphold 
the cause of free religion at this time and it was 
very obvious that the congregation was deeply 


moved by the forceful and stimulating sermon: 


which Mr. Colbert delivered. 


With services over, there was opportunity for 
informal talks with guests and with Universalist 
church members. Everyone was very happy to lis- 
ten to the opinions of a visitor from across the 
water just as Mr. Colbert found it a rich experi- 


ence meeting men and women: of so many varied 
viewpoints. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Man’s Place in the Universe”* 


Raymond J. Baughan 


Dr. Robert A. Millikan, winner of the Nobel prize in physics, calls 
“Human Destiny” a book “of such fundamental grasp and insight 
as cannot be expected to appear more than once or twice in a 
century.” Comments from other sources have tagged it as reac- 
tionary theology, if not downright neo-orthodoxy. What kind of 
a book is it, anyway? It has made the list of best-sellers, and a lot 
of people are reading it who couldn't be hired to look at a book 
on religion; but I find myself wondering what all the excitemeni 


is about. 


HE author, a distinguished biologist, Lecomte 

du Nouy, has written a fascinating and surpris- 
ingly readable interpretation of the theory of evo- 
lution. He brings to his thesis all the weight of his 
great erudition and makes a brilliant and cogent 
argument. Anyone, however, who has read Edding- 
ton, or Whitehead, or even conservative theologians 
_like A. E. Taylor will find little in it of startling 
novelty. 

Its main point, as I see it, lies in a presentation 
of the grounds science affords for giving man’s 
life religious significance. By innumerable and con- 
vincing illustrations he shows the materialistic 
philosophy to be no longer tenable. The material- 
ist likes to claim his thinking as based on science. 
But the old-fashioned theory that life is the result 
of chance and man is but an irresponsible particle 
of matter drifting for a brief time amid purpose- 
less forces, is shot through with inconsistencies. 
Whitehead was thus amused by “scientists who 
spend their life with the purpose of proving that 
it (the universe) is purposeless....’’ Such belief 
is no more scientific than that of a spiritualist. 
It is a conviction based on a faith, even though it be 
a negative faith. du Nouy does not deceive him- 
self by supposing his thesis will make any conver- 
sions among that company. “People with a faith 
cannot be convinced by mere word and logic.” But 
his aim is to point out weaknesses in their reason- 
ing which are so serious that all scientific validity 
is removed from their argument. 

The moral and spiritual ideals which distinguish 
man are as real as his physical body. To under- 
stand this, is to restore our needed conviction of 
human dignity. 

The only adequate way, says du Nouy, of rout- 
ing the materialist is by deriving a rational phil- 
osophy from a careful scrutiny of the scientific 
knowledge we possess. 

He begins by pointing out the limitations of 
science. Our senses do not always render accurate 
perception, and reasoning is not always sound be- 
cause its starting point may be false. Our concept 
of the external universe is of necessity relative. 


% Human Destiny. Lecomte du Nouy. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50 
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If two powders are mixed, one white and the other 
black, from our scale of observation, the result 
will be a gray compound. An insect of the size of 
the grains of powder, however, would see only 
white and black boulders. So all our ideas of truth 
are relative. The validity of scientific laws is strict- 
ly limited to man. They are ‘only: groups of sen- 
sations which, in our experience, have always suc- 
ceeded each other in the same order, and which 
we assume will succeed each other in an identical 
fashion within a limited future.” 


Light, heat and sound are but our subjective 
reactions. Qualities like hardness, softness, taste, 
do not exist in objects but are the subjective re- 
sult of the “reaction between our nervous systems 
and nature.” “The splendor of the world was born 
from the impact between it and our consciousness.” 


All our knowledge is but fragmentary. The his- 
tory of evolution is permeated with mystery. It 
is impossible to account scientifically for the origin 
of life, or even the appearance of substance re- 
quired to sustain life. 


du Nouy sees something at work which contra- 
dicts chance and the most rigid laws of probabil- 
ity, drawing life on, compelling it to advance. “Ev- 
erything always takes place as if a goal had to 
be attained, and as if this goal was the real reason, 
the inspiration of evolution.” He is not the first 
to recognize this factor. It has been called the “de- 
mon of Maxwell.’ Eddington termed it the “cheat- 
er,” the violator of statistical law. du Nouy calls it 
“anti-chance” but prefers to speak of it as God. 


He gives us ingenious illustrations of its influ- 
ence. One hundred million years ago mammals 
were tiny creatures. Enormous dinosaurs weigh- 
ing up to eighty tons could crush dozens of them 
under foot without being aware of it. But the 
saurians disappeared and the future belonged to 
the little creatures with the beginnings of brain 
power. Again, it is amazing that potential starting 
points always complete their development. How, 
for example, can we explain the evolution of ele- 
ments necessary for vision, (the lens, the iris, the 
retina), before vision existed? Wings acted as sus- 
tainers only after they were perfected; accidental 
falls did not inaugurate them. In any case, how 
could such things become hereditary? Something 
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greater than physico-chemical forces and chance 
is at work in this universe. 


A distant goal seems to be set toward which 
creation strives, but the means for reaching it 
are not determined. Many methods are tried, some 
successful, others unsuccessful. But the goal is 
there,—the development of a being endowed with 
conscience. Outside of man, ‘‘all the creatures act- 
ually living on our planet are forms which have 
been left behind.” 


Evolution moves toward increasing freedom, 
—‘freedom of movement, liberation from the 
chains imposed by a strict dependence on the en- 
vironment (concentration of the saline medium, 
temperature, food, etc.), liberation from the men- 
ace of destruction by other species, liberation from 
the necessity of using the hands for walking or 
digging, liberation from the time-consuming meth- 
od of transmitting useful acquired characters and 
experience (through speech and tradition), and 
last of all... liberation of conscience.” 


“Up to the birth of conscience, man was sub- 
ject to the laws of nature. He had to obey. The 
moment he asked himself whether an act was good 
or better he acquired a liberty denied to animals.” 


“Evolution has all the appearances of being a 
choice, always made in the same ascending di- 
rection toward a greater liberty.”’ Often that emer- 
ging conscience was a handicap, when fragile qual- 
ities had to face brutality. 


Evolution now continues alone through man, 
but it is no longer physical but spiritual. A new 
obligation has come. Man must become the master 
of his own destiny. In the beginning, evolution de- 
pended solely on God; now it depends on man’s 
individual efforts. It is the minority who leads the 
way. 


6c 


... From a strictly human point of view, 
good is the respect of human personality ... based 


Dr. Eugene G. Bewkes and Dr. Charles Clare Blauvelt 
at St. Lawrence 
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on a recognition of man’s dignity as a worker for 
evolution, as a collaborator with God.” 

The conflict between intelligence and moral val- 
ues has become a matter of life and death. 


We must, therefore, learn to discipline our- 
selves and educate our children. Here, I feel, du 
Nouy goes off the deep end. “A child must learn 
to obey automatically.” What kind of morality is 
it a child learns by unintelligent obedience? What 
is moral about a child not getting its milk when 
it cries? What ethical merit is there in teaching 
a child to speak two or three languages before it 
is ten years of age? 


One is puzzled by some of du Nouy’s ideas. Is he 
concerned about the worth of persons, or about 
a kind of supermind he calls “personality?” If 
evolution takes place only through a minority, does 
that minority have the moral right to exterminate 
the rest of humanity? 

He talks about moral ideas which are universal 
and “absolute” and ‘cannot be perfected.” What 
ideas? 

The liberals will question his assertion that “the 
perfect man is not a myth; he has existed in the 
person of Jesus.’ They will wonder about his use 
of such terms as “original sin.” But they will re- 
joice in some insights; for example, ‘The unity of 
religions must be sought in that which is divine, 
namely universal, in man, and not in that which is 
human in the doctrines.” 


One cannot read this book without being men- 
tally stirred by the marvel and mystery of crea- 
tion. My guess is, however, that du Nouy did not 
derive his religious point of view from deductions 
based on scientific conclusions, but from a faith. 
And I doubt that his logical arguments will per- 
suade many to turn to Christianity. One arrives 
at a faith through a personal commitment to an 
ethical-spiritual way of life, and the God he finds 
is nothing so abstract as ‘“‘anti-chance.”’ 


Dr. Fred Leining, Mrs. Ike Rochelle, Dr. Gustav Ulrich, 
Dr. Harold Niles, Mr. Ike Rochelle at the 
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Youth in the Church 


| Alice M. Harrison 


AY all the excitement?” I asked a young 
high school junior, the other day, as I 
dropped in at her home to find her perched up at 


_ her desk surrounded by books and papers. “Oh, I’m 


leading the worship at youth fellowship Sunday 
night,”’ came the reply in a voice ringing with en- 
thusiasm. “I never knew things like this could hap- 
pen to little me,” she continued, “But I’m beginning 
to see what this is all about and it is exciting!” 


“How about a movie Friday night?’ I ques- 
tioned a group of high school youth last week. 
“Sorry,” said one of them, “but we have a commit- 
tee meeting that night at church. It is our job to 
plan the first fall social. We’re going to make it for 
the whole church this time, not just for us kids. It’s 
going to be the best all-round good time we’ve ever 


had — and in church. John took the course in rec- ° 


reational leadership at the Institute this summer 
and he’s going right to town. In fact, he’s roped 
us all in on it.” 


“You seem to like it,’’ I said. ‘‘We do,” was the 
reply, ‘“maybe our church isn’t so dead after all. 
We've been doing a lot of thinking since we came 
home from the Institute. Funny, we used to think 
it was up to the ‘older folks’ to do the church work, 
but we are finding there are many ways in which 
we can fit into the church. Oh, it’s not only our own 
program — we are going to find ways of serving 
our church, too.” 


“T have just been reading Pilgrim Youth, a 
young people’s magazine which my minister handed 
me. It is full of things young people are doing in 
their churches. I wish we could do what the First 
Church of Christ, Congregational of West Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, did. They formed a youth choir. 
Listen to this: ‘We become eligible for member- 
ship in the choir when we enter the ninth grade, 
providing we can carry a tune and are willing to 
attend a rehearsal each Thursday evening and to 
sing in the service each Sunday morning. We can 
sing in the choir until we graduate from high 
school. Before joining the youth choir we have to 
decide to fulfill all requirements of good choir cit- 
izenship: to attend all meetings of the group, even 
when we are asked to give time for preparation of 
extra services, to arrive promptly, minus chewing 
gum, ready to sing enthusiastically and follow di- 
rection intelligently, and to be willing to take good 
care of music, hymn books, and vestments.’ 


“Boy, that sounds as if it would be fun, and 
worthwhile, and everything. Sounds more like 
something we would do in schoo] than in Church. 
ret ont 


“IT wish we could do something about our Church 
School class for young people,” said a minister to 
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me recently. “We have about thirteen youngsters 
beyond fifteen years of age but we are not reach- 
ing them in our Church School program.” 

We talked over the matter of leadership for this 
group, of a suitable course of study, of the hour 
and day of meeting. It was decided that we would 
secure three leaders dividing the year into three 
terms, that we choose three possible courses to give 
the young people a chance to elect those best fitted 
for their needs, and that we be prepared for a 
change in the hour of meeting. In other words, it 
would not be necessary to meet on Sunday morning. 
Such a plan breaks down many of the common dis- 
couragements which usually come when we are 
hoping to do something really worthwhile with a 
group of high school students in the Church School. 

In the above illustrations, we touch upon the 
two most natural places for youth in the Church— 
the Youth Fellowship and the Church School. They 
speak for themselves — where responsibility is 
given and taken, the interest is keen and more 
young people are reached. There was a time not 
long past when leaders of youth felt all that was 
necessary in youth work in the church was to pro- 
vide a good youth program and presto, the doors 
would open and scores of youth would flock in, 
never to leave again. We soon learned, however, 
that this did not work — there was nothing per- 
manent about it, it did not go deep enough or give 
rootage to the youth program. Young people need 
and want responsibility. We learn by doing. The 
more experiences provided wherein young people 
solve their own problems, think their own way 
through to conclusions, put their own hands to the 
work of the church, the better the results achieved. 


Do Universalist youth attend the church ser- 
vice? Or are they found only in the Youth Fellow- 
ship meetings? Young people ought to be made to 
feel a part of the total church experience and the 
place to feel that most is at worship with the larger 
church family. Parents ought to encourage their 
youth to go to church with them. Some churches 
make attendance upon the church service a require- 
ment of the Church School session. Either the high 
school group meets for its class session before the 
church service or remains afterward, members 
thus having their experience of worship in the 
church service. One church is experimenting with 
the plan of a youth forum to discuss the sermon. 
With the introduction of this plan, youth attend- 
ance at the church service has increased sixty per 
cent. This plan might be followed for a special 
term each fall and spring if it did not seem feasi- 
ble for the entire year. 

Youth can find a place of usefulness in the 
church service by serving on the board of ushers 
or participating in a youth choir. 
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Youth has found its place also in the leadership 
education program of the church, assisting in the 
younger departments of the Church School. A word 
of warning here — this ought never to take the 
place of what youth needs for its own spiritual 
growth. Youth has something very definite to give 
in leadership but not at the expense of missing 
what it needs for itself. 

“We used to have a great experience in our 
church when we were in high school,” reports an 
old young person. ‘‘But now there doesn’t seem to 
be any place for us.”” What about the older young 
people, the young adults? During the war years 
such a group was one-sided, and in many instances 
now, the group is small because of the larger num- 
ber of young people attending college. Those who 
are still in the local church are probably teaching 
church school and serving in other ways, but they 
should still be included in our youth program. Needs 
have changed, interests are different. It may be 
that the regular Sunday evening meeting no longer 
holds an interest for this age. How about a month- 
ly meeting with a vital program touching the areas 
of young adult life? The emphasis may be on a 
purely social basis to begin with but may develop 
into real religious education. This need not be “‘the 
forgotten age” in any church. It ought rather be 
its challenge. 

All this has been by way of a practical facing 
of the place of youth in the church. In conclusion, 
we need to think about helping youth to believe in 


the church and its mission in the world. Basic to 
that belief will be an understanding of the church 
with which the young people are associated. How 
does the local church function? How does The Uni- 
versalist Church of America function? I recom- 
mend that all churches use Dr. Cummins’ book, 
Parish Practice in Universalist Churches as a be- 
ginning. I can see great things coming out of a 
group of youth and older people reading and dis- 
cussing this book together. Young people are eager 
to put their minds upon the problems of the day. 
How about letting them tackle the problems of the 
church along with their elders? We are learning 
that if we do not work together, if we do not help 
youth to a belief in the church, we will not have 
youth in the church. They will turn elsewhere to 
find opportunity for their energies of mind and 
heart. 


“Youth, oh youth, can I reach you. Can I speak 


and make you hear? 


Can I open your eyes to see me, can my pres- _ 


ence draw you near? 

Is there a prophet among you, one with a 
heart to know? 

I will flash my secrets on him, he shall watch 
my glory grow. 

For I, the God, the Father, the quest, the final 
goal, 

Still search for a prophet among you, to speak 
my word in his soul.” 


The Faith of a Universalist 


III. Faith in Mankind 


Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr. 


DEEP and abiding faith in mankind is essen- 
tial to our faith in Democracy and Freedom. 
Certainly, one who believes in man’s power and 
right to think and express himself independently 
could not base that faith on the archaic statement 
that “Man is a sinner as low as a worm groveling 
in the dust; incapable of doing good or progressing 
toward any ideal.’’ Rather, he must turn to the 
words of the Psalmist who said, 
“What is man that thou art mindful of him? 
And the son of man that thou visitest him? 
For thou hast made him but little lower 
than the angels, 
And crowned him with glory and honor.” 
The efforts of the past have been to minimize 
man in order to glorify God. Gradually, man has 
been coming into his rightful heritage in the think- 
ing of religious liberals, “but little lower than the 
angels.”’ 
I firmly believe that man is a partner of God 
in the highest sense. George Washington Carver, 
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one of the greatest scientific minds of this age, 
considered himself a partner of God. He said that 
God created peanuts and sweet potatoes, but it 
was man’s task to discover how to use them. Rec- 
ognizing this challenge, Carver went on to his great 
work for the people of our Southland. Through a 
recognition of partnership, man bearing his respon- 
sibility, the living standards of the South were 
lifted beyond measure and our whole society en- 
riched. 


Think of the partnership displayed even in the 
commonplace automobile which most of us could 
not do without. Out of iron ore, the cotton plant, 
the rubber plant and a dozen or more creations of 
God, man has been able to put together what some 
consider to be the most important cog in our soci- 
ety. The principle of the internal combustion en- 
gine existed before man discovered it, but it took 
active partnership of man with God to develop the 
engine and put it to work. The apple tree has al- 
ways grown fruit, but it was man, conforming to 
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God’s laws, who developed that fruit to the point 
where its flavor was a delicate temptation for little 
boys to jump over the fence to steal the apple on 
the other side. In spite of the story of Eve’s temp- 
tation in the Garden of Eden, anyone who has ever 
tasted wild apples would never want another. 

Man is a partner of God, not a subject. Man 
can take the rough stone out of a quarry and make 
it into a finished monument. With skilled crafts- 
manship, man can bring order out of chaos. When 
we recognize this fundamental of life and present 
its challenge to men of all walks of life, the fuller 
man’s life will be. 

Man is also a creator himself. I see evidence of 
this all around me. I press a button and flood a 
room with light. Where does that light come from? 
Man made it. Using water power from God, the 
principle of the wheel which has been with us 
Since the early days, and the iron ore from the 
mountain side, man created the generator and 
made something entirely new, electricity. Then he 
invented a bulb and wrought wire to carry the elec- 
tricity from generator to bulb, and there was light. 
If that isn’t the power of creation, what is it? More 
primitively, man created language. Given neigh- 
bors and the power to make sounds, man put these 
sounds together and evolved language which he 
can use to converse with his friends and curse his 
enemies. Even the most barbarous tribes of the 
world have languages, all the results of their own 
thinking and power to create. The sooner we recog- 
nize that man is a creator and respect him for his 
labors, the more man will want to express himself 
in the field of creation and lift himself to greater 
heights. 

Man is also capable of perfecting himself. As I 
look back through the history of mankind, I am 
impressed with one thing more than any other. 
This is the fact that man has been able to progress 
from the nomadic, tribal life which antedates his- 
tory to that of a community and nation, and now 
some have grown to the extent that they are able 
to think in terms of a World Community. 

As one author says, “We must not despair be- 
cause there are so few good people in the world 
striving toward the ideals which most of us know 
are best. As in billions of years past, growth will 
be carried on by the few. The few will prove to be 
the forerunners of the future, ancestors of the chil- 
dren of the new day and the perfect man and com- 
munity.” Another suggests, ‘Will it take another 
two billion years to attain the goal of peace and 
well-being for all? No. The whole process will be 
hurried along because of man’s greatest tool, his 
brain. While it took ages for animals to develop 
wings, man conquered the air in only three genera- 
tions. Thanks to the human brain, the range of our 
senses has been increased beyond all dreams. We 
can see the infinitely small and the infinitely re- 
mote. We have been able to dwarf distance and put 
time in chains.” 

With the goal in the hearts of a leading few, 
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eventually, perhaps not too far in the future, man 
will be able to perfect society and himself'so that 
the evils of regimentation of body or mind or soul 
will be abolished from the face of the earth, and 
all men will live in harmony with the Divine. 

If I did not believe that man was capable of 
perfecting himself and all that is around him, I 
would never allow myself to preach again. All 
would be futile. For on this belief, all else is de- 
pendent. What would be the good of being a part- 
ner of God or a Creator if it were not possible to 
progress toward an ideal? Without this we would 
be more apt to say with Koheleth, “Futility of fu- 
tility — all is futility.” There would be no goal to 
life itself. 

I believe in mankind. I have faith in man’s 
worth and work. I believe that out of the murky 
pools, ages ago, came a single celled organism 
which during the years has developed into man. 
To say that man has reached the fullness of his 
growth and henceforth will only deteriorate, is 
Sheer irreligion. To say that man never has grown 
since that day so long ago, is sheer nonsense and 
a denial of scientific fact. 

Man has grown from a minute into a complica- 
ted organism and will continue to grow toward full- 
ness of the ideals which he holds deep in his heart. 
Make those ideals great enough and he will take his 
place, his rightful place — as described by the 
Psalmist, “but little lower than the angels and 
crowned with glory and honor.” Who can ask for 
more? 


IV. Faith in Truth 


T IS natural for each of us to say that he 

believes in truth and has supreme regard for 
its authority. The trouble lies in the fact that not 
all have the same concept of what is true. 

Many Protestants think of the Bible as con- 
taining the ultimate of Truth, the word of God. 
Others appeal to ancient and honorable traditions 
for the authority for Truth, and speak of some 
individuals as though they had been blessed with 
the power of uttering the infallible word of God, 
or they speak of creeds which were accepted at 
great councils hundreds of years ago. Right here 
may be one of the great weaknesses of Christianity, 
not only today but throughout the centuries: the 
unwillingness of an individual to put himself 
squarely behind his own message and the desire 
to make it appear that the Truth — as the indi- 
vidual sees it, is really from some other earlier and 
more authoritative source. 

In some cases, the names of great men are used 
as the recommendation of authenticity, Wesley, 
Luther, George Fox or Hosea Ballou. Worse still, 
in some cases, the old can is appropriated and new 
thoughts put aside to be sold on the strenght of the 
label. One thing which was the common mark of 
the prophets of the Old Testament and of Jesus 
and the Apostles was their readiness to take re- 
sponsibility for their acts and utterances upon 
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themselves. Typical of the attitude of all who have 
been filled with this spirit is that of Jesus, when 
he uttered the remarks which we can paraphrase 
“T know that the authorities say thus and so, but 
I say unto you. If this spirit is to live, it must live 
in us who are unafraid, ready and willing to take 
the responsibility for our own thoughts and words.” 


There are larger questions in our minds than 
how ancient and honorable the tradition behind an 
idea might be. Truth is not a thing which can be 
established once for all time, it must be continually 
tested and continually usable. If it can not be used 
and tested, it has no meaning. As one man has said, 
“Truth has no meaning except for the moment, for 
every moment makes it real.’ We do not believe 
in gravitation because of Newton, but because 
the earth pulls us. We do not believe in evolution 
because of Darwin, but because it is a workable 
hypothesis to explain the ascent of man. Likewise, 
we do not accept the idea of “God as Eternal and 
All Conquering Love,” because the fathers of our 
Church wrote that into the statement of faith 
which most of us recognize, but because we can 
see the Love of God working through people in a 
way which gives the statement meaning. 


The whole trouble lies in the fact that our pres- 
ent concept of Truth was formed in the days when 
men were guided by the processes of philosophers 
who pondered and argued and arbitrarily arrived 
at conclusions which were then given the authority 
of truth. With the turn of the past century, our 
system of thought changed. We achieved the scien- 
tific approach to life and all of life’s’ problems. 
The method of the laboratory was triumphant. It 
is a method of trial and error until the answer is 
found which meets the test of searching minds 
and produces the results being sought. Our life and 
our experience now is governed by this method, 
with the exception of the greater part of religion. 
In traditional religion, people still bow to the de- 
cisions of ancients where age and authority seem 
to be more important than the pragmatic test. 


The leaders of religion must recognize the fact 
that there is a very real place in religion for those 
who have an inquiring mind. We cannot rest se- 
curely on the record of the past. There must be 
those who delve into the unknown of religious faith, 
just as in any other field of life. There must be indi- 
viduals who will brave the ostracism of their neigh- 
bors to live and to express a new concept of relig- 
ion, just as in any other field. There must be those 
who are not afraid of their own minds and thoughts 
who will express their freedom in the spirit of 
democracy as living examples of their faith. 


There is no field of human endeavor where man- 
kind has reached the ultimate. Every so often we 
are brought face to face with that realization, 
sometimes forcibly as in the case of atomic energy 
and the necessary readjustment which must be 
made throughout our society. We must recognize 
that when these new revelations of truth appear, 
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we must be ready to make adjustments which 
gives them their rightful place. 

Truth alone can break the shackles of the past 
and free mankind from the superstition with 
which we have surrounded ourselves. We must 
recognize that to those who seek and listen, truth 
will appear. So long as men live upon the earth, 
new truths will find their way into their lives and 
replace the beliefs which were cherished in earlier 
days. It is this faith which keeps man steadily 
climbing upward in his gradual ascent from simple 


organism to the fullness of man. It is this faith — 
which allows mankind to face the problems of our — 
day with a deep understanding that someday into — 
our hearts there will come a new way of life, lar- _ 


ger and fuller than we now can understand, a way © 


which will bring peace to our world and love to the | 
hearts of men. The eternal law of progress and | 
truth cannot be halted by the yoke of authoritari- | 


anism. 

In spite of all trends to the contrary, the race 
of man will march on. The book of truth will never 
be closed. It will always bring new life and light 
to those who are dwelling in darkness; ever reveal- 
ing new life to those whose eyes are open to see the 
truth and use it. Unshackled by authority or place, 
or time, truth breaks the bonds of superstition 
and builds faith. 

(to be continued) 


CZECHS RESIST SOVIET REVAMPING OF PRAYERS 

Do the Czechs still do their own thinking, as 
they did during two world wars? Here is an inci- 
dent that throws light on their cultural resistance 
at least. 

Recently a handsome book of Czech folk tales 
and prayers by Nerudni was translated into Rus- 
sian. But every appeal to God in the prayers was. 
changed to an appeal to ‘our beloved Collective.’ 
Many of the illustrations were also deleted. This 
mayhem did not pass unnoticed by the Czechs. 
Ludwig Broz, editor of the inter-denominational 
Protestant weekly, 
courage in both hands and published a scathing 
denunciation. His review was reprinted by every 
daily in Prague. Result: the Russian edition had 
to be withdrawn. (WP) 


GERMAN DROUGHT SHARPENS RELIEF PROBLEM 
For nearly three months not a drop of rain has 


fallen in many parts of Germany. This has had | 


little effect on the grain harvest, which is early 


Kostnicke Jiskry, took his | 


and almost normal, but potatges and sugar beets, — 
still in the ground, are estimated to yield only 40 


per cent of last year’s crop, if that much. In some 
parts of the country, the potatoes are considered 
wholly lost. 


This means that in the coming winter the Ger- | 
man population will be dependent on outside help 


even more than last year. The native grain har- 
vest, of course, is not enough to maintain the pres- 
ent bread ration — much less to make good the loss 
of potatoes. (WP) 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Reactions of Our Readers 


MOST USEFUL COMMENT 
To the Editor: 

You certainly did a good job with your report on the 
Convention in the current LEADER. I do not see how you did 
it so quickly—full report to the readers within ten days 
after adjournment. 

Comments and queries: 

1. Page 413 Quotation from Sam Parker gives a wrong 
impression. Didn’t he say, “Do not have the current funds;” 
explaining that only from capital funds or by increasing 
-current funds can we pay the bill? 

2. Page 419 -I agree with the press table. 

3. Page 419 I wish you had said that Dr. Hersey’s 
misunderstanding was duly corrected (and I believe to his 
satisfaction?) 

4. Page 422 Assembly committees six months after 
this session instead of as you have it. (This is the only real 
error I find in your report, which surely betokens what a 
good job you did.) 

5. Page 422 Mary Scott’s substitute for what the Com- 
nuttee recommended re Institutes was adopted. 

CLEMENT F'. ROBINSON 
Brunswick, Maine 
QUESTIONS LEAVITT 
To the Editor: 


Mr. Leavitt's article in your September 6 issue was of 
unusual interest. Permit a few questions for the sake of 
more light on the unique situation which he discloses. 

Are those honest-to-goodness trinitarians which he has 
in his church? Do they really understand trinitarianism? Do 
they consider it of essential value? Or have they acquired it 
as an hereditary label to be taken only in a pickwickian 
sense? 

What part are the atheists given in arranging any program 
of worship? Does Mr. Leavitt pontificate there unlimited? 

Does this inclusiveness apply only in theology, or is there 
the same attitude in the application of this Universalism to 
political, economic and social welfare problems? Or does 
“it function in a vacuum? He informs us that no distinction 
is made between Democrats and Republicans, which is what 
one would expect anywhere, since nobody seems able to 
determine what difference, if any, exists beyond the desire 
of the two sets for the same offices. In short, are commu- 
nists, single-taxers, socialists and co-operationalists accorded 
the same privileges as the advocates of “Free Enterprise?” 

Are men, like Brothers, Tomilinson and Brick, who be- 
lieve that the way to follow Jesus is to live competitively, 
given the same freedom to advocate their views as those 
who believe that to work with one another rather than 
against each other is the surest way to a world of peace? 

We have just such an organization where I am living in 
Iowa. There are no distinctions of belief of any kind. But 
we do not call it a church. We call it a municipality. 

ErRNeEST M. WHITESMITH 
Mitchellville, lowa 
THE STATUS OF MELVIN N. WARD 
To the Editor: 

Would you please have inserted in THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
that I was received into the Methodist Denomination and 
Fellowship at the Maine Annual Conference, Sunday, April 
27, receiving Elder’s Credentials from Bishop Lewis O. Hart- 
man. That upon the date of June 30, 1947, I received my 
Letter of Dismission and Recommendation from the Maine 
Fellowship Committee, of which Douglas H. Robbins is 
the secretary. 

My friendship and cordial interest remains with you, and 
I sincerely hope for the continual success and progress of 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER in its fine work for the cause of 
Christ and His Church. 

MgEtvin N. WARD 


Patten, Maine 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY A GRAND CONFERENCE 
To the Editor: 


It was a grand experience for me to get back among lib- 
erals at the recent General Assembly at Canton, N. Y. I par- 
ticularly liked the atmosphere of freedom of discussion on the 
convention floor as I have attended a Methodist conference 
where such was not allowed. Everything in the way of busi- 
ness was so perfunctory and quickly disposed of. 

There must be many of us detached Universalists who 
should be invited to attend the General Assembly and the 
State Conventions. It would help to keep our brand of liber- 
alism afire where we have no churches. I regret only that we 
have no vote. Possibly each state could elect delegates from 
their convention churches. Of course, all states do not have 
them but possibly they should to give us a church home. 

If anything is done with the so-called free funds to put 
our message across and our church forward, I should like 
to see a radio program on a national network. The programs 
and services over the smaller stations serve their purpose 
but do not reach as many as they should. Why not have 
one preaching service a month with twelve of our outstand- 
ing clergy each taking turns? It wouldn’t hurt to appeal for 
funds. The fundamentalist groups make no bones about it. 
It seems to me radio is about the best way we can spend 
money and yet make the greatest impression. 

It was a fine General Assembly and I hope not my last. 

MARGARET M. ROBERTS 
Valley: Falls) Ni Ye. 


LIKED OUR ASSEMBLY NUMBER 


To the Editor: 


The LEADER is constantly growing better and the issue 
of September 20 is surely an excellent one. The subscribers 
of the LEADER are to be congratulated on having such an 
official organ. 

The report of the General Assembly was a fine piece of 
reporting. I gave our people a report last Sunday but I wish 
I had waited until this week so 1 could have made my report 
more complete by quoting abstracts from the LEADER. We 
surely had a splendid, fine spirited Assembly. 

ARTHUR M. SOULE — 
Marlboro, Mass. 


AGREES WITH OUR EDITORIAL POLICY 


To the Editor: 


I am glad you printed your editorial on the Taft-Hartley 
Bill, but I am also very glad that you printed the letters 
condemning it. 

I am writing this because of the letter from C. W. Tom- 
linson, an oil geologist and fellow member of the A. I. M. E. 

I was going to send him a reprint of my article anyway, 
and will now add a personal word. Your policy and that of 
van Schaick is the right and magnanimous one. That of the 
Kremlin, as I understand it, or Tito, according to the re- 
port of the charges in some Yugoslavian trials is not. ‘“There 
is that which scattereth and yet increaseth, there is that 
which withholdeth more than is meet but it tendeth to pov- 
erty.” This is a favorable comment on your opening editorial 
August 2, which also may be criticized, though I should 
agree with the policy. But equally wise men will, I know, 
disagree. The question of what to do in a period of inflation 
like the present, with cash and endowments, is very difficult. 

We need to plan and be magnanimous and obey Jesus’ 
practical injunctions, and repent—not for the atomic bomb, 
but for the way we are now treating others, as we would 
not wish to be treated. 

ALFRED C. LANE 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


MAINE A.U.W. CONVENTION 


The spacious First Universalist Church 
of Biddeford, in its commanding posi- 
tion on the hill and at the crossroads, 
was the scene of the 119th Annual 
combined Convention of the Universa- 
list Church of Maine and Auxiliary 
Bodies, from September 29 to October 
1. The spick and span appearance of the 
newly decorated church building lent 
an appropriate background to the opti- 
mistic spirit that pervaded the meetings. 

The Association of Universalist Wom- 
en, though handicapped by the scanty 
time allotted for its sessions, was ably 
steered through the details of the agenda 


by their efficient president, Rev. Hazel 


I. Kirk. In her opening message, she 
touched upon the highlights of the Bi- 
ennial convention at Canton, and report- 
ed the organization of a new and active 
A.U.W. in Dexter. She praised the wom- 
en for the satisfactory financial condi- 
tion of the Association, and urged that 
district meetings be held more regular- 
ly throughout the state. 

Pledges to the amount of ninety dol- 
lars were received for the new Elliott 
P. Joslin Camp for Diabetic Boys. 

Among the recommendations passed 
by the Convention were: that more del- 
egates be sent to Ferry Beach Institute 
and Northfield Conferences; that the 
A.U.W. support the new camp for dia- 
betic boys in every way, and solicit 
funds from other church groups; that 
money for all projects be contributed 
through the state treasurer, and that 
such contributions be sent in as early in 
the fiscal year as possible. 

The women’s annual banquet — to 
which a number of the men of the church 
convention were welcomed — was held 
at 6 o'clock Tuesday evening in the 
Methodist Church. The guest speaker 
was Mrs. Rosalie West, executive direc- 
tor of the national A.U.W. 

Following are the State officers: 

Honorary President, Mrs. H. B. 
Smith, Mechanic Falls; President, Rev. 
Hazel J. Kirk, Casco; Vice President, 
Mrs. William Garner, Bangor; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. William Wish, Portland; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Frank M. Vickerson, 
Portland. 


BETTER RACE RELATIONS 


Do you know that bulletins on Better 
Race Relations are available by sending 
your name, address and a stamp (no en- 
velop) to Dept. 8A, 210 West 90th St., 
New York 24, N. Y. 

These contain much information and 
give sensible and workable suggestions 
on this subject. 
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THE WORLD IS MY COMMUNITY 


Program material for World Commun- 
ity Day (November 7, 1947) may be 
ordered from: The United Council of 
Church Women, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10. 

One folder gives a suggested program 
in detail, with many valuable hints on 
publicity methods and also a copy of an 
article written by Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick especially for World Commun- 
nay IDasr 

Another gives information (in quiz 
form) on “UNESCO, Adventure for 
Peace.” What do the letters mean? Send 
for the folder, and find out! 

There is also an attractive Leader’s 
Manual for the Children’s Program, 
which includes stories that illustrate in 
simple words the need and purpose of 
international co-operation for a better 
world. 

The Children’s Service for this year 
has been compiled with the help of the 
Director of Children’s Work of the inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, 
on the subject, “Children and the United 
Nations.” It was written for children 
from the first through the sixth grade 
(6 to 12 years of age.) This service 
may be purchased in quantity from the 
United Council of Church Women at 
$4.00 per hundred. Every child present 
should have a copy in his hands. 

As a practical expression of the World 
Community ideal for 1947, the UCCW 
calls for five hundred thousand “Boxes 
and Bundles” for six-to-twelve-year-olds, 
to be gathered at local churches and 
shipped to the nearest Church World 
Service Center for needy children over- 
seas. 

For further details on any topic con- 
nected with World Community Day, 
write to the UCCW at the address given 
above. 

SLIDES NOT AVAILABLE 

We are sorry to have to announce 
that the kodachrome slides on China 
taken by Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, re- 
ferred to on page 22 of the Sixth Year 
Book, are not available. 


RE MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


(Article III of the Constitution: 
Membership.) 


All women who are in sympathy with 
the objectives of this Association, and 
who become participants in its program, 
are eligible for membership. By affilia- 
tion with an Association of Universalist 
Women, said Association being recog- 


nized either by this body or by a state | 


Association affiliated with this body, 
such person becomes a member of this 
Association. 

The payment of twenty-five dollars 
at one time shall constitute a life or 
memorial membership; a gift of one 
hundred dollars or more at any one time 
shall constitute a patron membership. 

In states or other territory auxiliary 
to this Association, the life, memorial 
or patron membership fees shall be paid 
into the state or territorial treasury; and 
from such treasury the sum of eight 
dollars and seventy-five cents of each 
life or memorial membership fee, and 
fifty dollars of each patron membership 
fee, shall be paid to The Association of 
Universalist Women to become a part 
of the Permanent Fund. Universalist 
women living in an unorganized state 
or district may become members-at- 
large by the payment of one dollar an- 
nually. 


VERMONT A.U.W. CONVENTION 


The First Universalist Church of 
Barre, the famed “Granite City,” was 
the scene of the Universalist-Unitarian 
Women’s Vermont State Convention on 
Thursday, October 2nd. 

The session opened with a luncheon 
meeting at which Mrs. Rosalie West 
represented the national women’s organ- 
ization and outlined the work done at 
headquarters for the aid and unification 
of the local groups. 

The business session followed. The 
finances of the Vermont A.U.W. were 
reported to be in a flourishing condition. 
The President, Mrs. Leslie Parsons, 
told of the great benefit she had re- 
ceived from meeting with the Executive 
Board at Senextet last April. 

A report was read from each local 
group, showing enthusiasm and growth 
along various lines of activity. 

Much enthusiasm was shown for the 
new Elliott P. Joslin Camp for Diabetic 
Boys. The State Association pledged 
twenty-five dollars for a bed, and the 
delegates took pledge cards to present 
to their local groups. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon. Street, Boston 8 


Children Christened in Norway, Maine 


If a good sized group of children 
“coming along” is a sign of well being, 
then the First Universalist Church of 
Norway, Maine, is in a healthy condition. 
Above is a picture of the twenty-one 
children who were brought by their pa- 
rents for christening on Children’s Sun- 
day last June. In addition to the fathers 
and mothers, the minister, Rev. Carl 
Seaburg, is in the group at the upper 
right. The Nursery Roll superintendent, 
Mrs. Harriet Waite, is also present and 
rightly, for she assisted the minister in 
calling in the homes of the church’s 
youngest children and made arrange- 
ments for their part in the service. 


The report of this which, together 
with the picture, appeared in the Sep- 
tember issue of The Norway Universal- 
ist concluded with an optimistic state- 
ment: “This may well be the largest 
number to participate in a christening 
service in the history of our church— 
that is, until next year.” 


MAKING YOUR FRIENDSHIP 
PROGRAM “COME ALIVE” 


Preparing for a Friendship Program 
can be an interesting and rewarding pur- 
suit these days. There is a wealth of 
material at one’s finger tips related to 
this year’s emphasis upon India and 
China. The three Sundays given to the 
program, October 26, November 2 and 9 
provide opportunity for carrying out 
plans that are new and different. 


Special exhibits, dioramas, pictures 
and audio aids are available for acquaint- 
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ing children and youth with the customs 
and needs of these lands. Additional 
time for class work and committee 
meetings will make possible a more 
meaningful experience for all. A church 
family night might well be developed to 
the subject, when old and young come 
together to learn more of China and In- 
dia, see a motion picture or some of the 
kodachrome slides depicting conditions, 
and hear a student from one of these 
lands, or a returned missionary. Games 
and songs, exhibits of products and art 
work collected by the children, brief 
dramatizations and maps might well be 
a part of the evening’s program. 


The September Superintendent’s Bul- 
letin lists materials and visual aids. In 
addition the following may be secured 
through the Universalist Publishing 
House: 


Shiu Ming-Chinese Boy Scout, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Picture Story, 


50¢ 


You Can 
Viking, $1.50 


Adventures in India, Millen, Pilgrim 
Press, 20¢ Stories for juniors 


Write Chinese, Wiese, 


Fun and Festival From India, 
Wright, Friendship Press, 25¢ Games 
and entertainment for church family 
night or class parties. 


A Speaker’s Kit will be sent free of 
charge to ministers, laymen, workers 
with youth and children who Wish 
further information about the work of 
Church World Service. Write the 
G.S.SAo OMnes, 


FREE INDIA STILL FACES 
FAMINE, CHAOS. 


India now has her political freedom, 
but she is far from free of the danger 
of starvation and chaos. The new parti- 
tioning of the subcontinent has sent a 
million refugees fleeing from Pakistan, 
according to National Christian Council 
officials. Added to these disturbances, 
food conditions are near the famine 
stage, to a much greater extent than last 
year, because of grain losses due to rust. 


Church World Service, on recommend- 
ation of the CWS _ India Committee, 
has pledged aid to help meet the hunger 
crisis, to be administered by the NCC 
of India, which is organizing a new re- 
lief committee. Milk and vitamins sent 
through the interdenominational agency 
will be aimed at giving strategic aid to 
the most needy, rather than as the mas- 
sive solution to all of India’s food prob- 
lem. Rice ration in southern India is 
now only eight ounces. 


The NCC is exploring ways to ease 
the hardship of the million refugees— 
whose greatest needs are clothing and 
means of education. The Dominion goy- 
ernment is reportedly anxious for vol- 
untary agencies to give assistance and 
will co-operate at every point possible. 


From Church World Service News, 
September, 1947 


‘CHILDREN’S CHAPEL 


On September 21 in the Universalist 
National Memorial Church, Washington, 
D. C., there was dedicated a new Chil- 
dren’s Chapel. A clipping from The 
Washington Post gives a brief account 
of the service together with a picture of 
five of the church school children who 
participated in it. 


This adds still another place of inter- 
est and beauty to several others already 
in use in the church’s educational pro- 
gram. It is a place also which visitors 
to our National Church will look for- 
ward to seeing. 


FIELD SERVICE 


Margaret Winchester of the G.S.S.A. 
staff is spending October in the Middle 
West. Following participation in the In- 
diana state convention in Muncie early in 
the month, three weeks will be devoted 
to our churches in Iowa. Several days in 
each parish will mean opportunity for 
many individual as well as group con- 
ferences with parents, church school 
workers, and other persons active in the 
church’s educational program. 
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Our Library Desk 


“LAYMEN SPEAKING” 
selected and edited by Wallace C. 


Speers 
Association Press, $2.00 


Protestant laymen who wonder what 
job their church may have for them 
should lose no time in reading Laymen 
Speaking. This book offers a number of 
practical suggestions for closer team- 
work between laymen and their minis- 
ters. 


Laymen Speaking, a Religious Book 
Club suggestion, presents the views of 
twenty-five Protestant laymen on relig- 
ious and social questions and their impli- 
cations in the business world. The writ- 
ers represent eight major denominations 
and include ten Presbyterians, three 
Episcopalians, two Methodists, three 
Baptists, three Reformed, one Congre- 
gationalist, two members of Community 
churches, and one member of the United 
Church of Canada. The significance of 
the book lies not in the differences in 
denominational affiliation but in the fact 
that the writers see in the Christian 
religion the great motive-power behind 
all human endeavor. 


The authors agree that religion 
“works” in business, education, scientific 
pursuits, the law, capital and labor re- 
lationships, the legislative field, and the 
practice of medicine. None of the twen- 
ty-five men is engaged professionally in 
any religious activity, although all are 
active participants in the affairs of their 
respective churches. 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, who in 
his books and sermons frequently ex- 
presses his hope and confidence in lay- 
men generally, wrote the introduction. 
In his characteristic manner, Dr. Fos- 
dick says: “God calls men to be minis- 
ters—yes, but just as truly God calls 
men and women to Christian laymen- 
ship. The areas where this new age must 
win its victories are where laymen live.” 


In a discussion of the personal and 
social need of religion a business execu- 
tive says, “....the world is crying for 
a spiritual revival, not in the ordinary 
evangelistic terms, but in terms of what 
people have to live and work with every 
day of their lives. If that is so, what can 
we do about it? We can, all of us, make 
a thorough study of our business and try 
to align it according to the findings de- 
veloped from our attempt to apply spir- 
itual values to its operation.” This man 
sees a great need for “the conditioning 
power of religion” in every walk of life. 


A noted surgeon in speaking of man’s 
dependance on God illustrates his talk 
by analyzing a well-known prayer, the 
common and general confession, which 
is used in most Protestant churches. 
The manager of the religious book de- 
partment of a.well-known publishing 
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firm, in his chapter on, “Researchers of 
the Spirit,’ emphasizes the deep mean- 
ing of life and the need of trusting the 
dependability of life and in finding sure- 
ness in the existence of God. The prob- 
lem of better racial relationships between 
the Negro and the white man is frankly 
discussed by the executive secretary of 
a city league for better understanding 
between the races. 

Other chapters include talks by busi- 
ness executives, a lawyer and the official 
of a laymen’s group, and stress the im- 
portance of communion, meditation, 
prayer and devotion, urging that these 
be practiced every day. Another section 
of the book gives specific tasks that lay- 
men can perform for their churches and 


for their communities. Better relations 


between capital and labor and between 
communities and nations are treated in 
the section entitled, “The Layman at 
Work in the World.” 

A thoughtful and open-minded read- 
ing of the book will help many sincere 
and interested laymen to seek and find 
opportunities to serve their church. The 
book makes it clear that there is more 
to be done for the church than just 
acting as usher or being a regular at- 
tendant at Sunday services. Action, not 


words, is the keynote. 
Henry W. Felton 


“THE HEART OF THE YALE 
LECTURES” 


by Batsell Barrett Baxter 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50 


Probably the most outstanding con- 
tribution to the field of American preach- 
ing are the Lyman Beecher Lectures 
delivered at Yale University. These lec- 
tures, beginning in 1871, were designed 
to give experienced and successful min- 
isters the opportunity to tell the young 
men, preparing for the ministry, some 
ot the things which were of the utmost 
importance in their professional work. 


Dr. Baxter, the minister of the Church 
of Christ, and the head of the Speech De- 
partment at David Lipscomb College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, has done an im- 
portant piece of work in outlining the 
whole series of Lyman Beecher Lectures. 
He has sifted out from the mass of ma- 
terial and arranged in logical order, 
significant quotations bearing on certain 
great aspects of preaching, the preacher 
himself, and the qualities necessary for 
success as regards style, delivery, and 
the techniques of preaching. 

Dr. Baxter practices what he preaches 
and teaches, for his book is splendidly 
outlined and the quotations are so inter- 
spersed with his own comments that the 
reader is not wearied. 


Very few ministers have read more 
than a few scattered volumes of this 
long series of lectures covering a period 


of more than seventy years. The authe 
has performed a genuine service in gatk 
ering the finest parts of these volume 
into a single book. He has deliberate 
excluded the trite and hackneyed pare 
graphs. | 
Although this book is an Seam 
work for laymen to read, it is especiall 
valuable for ministers and theologic 
students. Under his three main heading: 
the Preacher, the Sermon and the Cor! 
gregation, Dr. Baxter has given us si 
nificant statements by such men as Phi. 
lips Brooks, Henry Ward _ Beeche! 
Washington Gladden, George A. Gordo 
L. P. Jacks, Dr. Scherer, Bishop Oxnar 
and many others. No minister can affor) 
to ignore such a rich background q 
experience and learning. 


Alfred S. Coll 


“COUNTRY PLACE” 
by Ann Petry | 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

266 pp. $2.75 

In her second book, Miss Petry, autha 
of the former best-selling novel Thi 
Street, uses a hurricane to whip bar} 
the lives of a group of very ordinar' 
people and expose the passion and vid 
lence consuming them. As the rain fallj 
and the wind rises, the special tormen 
inside each of them mounts to a frewsl 
with somewhat melodramatic results. A| 
adjusted ending, rather than an out 
and-out pat one, saves and sobers thi 
story. 

The setting, a small New Englan| 
town, is one Miss Petry knows wel] 
and she pictures it skillfully through th 
eyes of the town druggist, who narrate} 
the story. The characters—a returne} 
soldier, his unfaithful wife, her equall| 
unsavory mother, a town rake, a gented 
old lady of wealth and honor, her inl 
effectual middle-aged son, and a tax 
driver with a tongue for gossip—ar} 
sharply drawn people whom you ate | 
find anywhere, but would rather not 
The wealthy dowager and the youn 
soldier are the only sympathetic char 
acters, and even they do not stir th) 
reader to a point of great concern. Thi} 
is probably because there is almost n 
opportunity given to meet them at an 
ordinary time in their lives. 

The book’s real artistry lies in it} 
careful interweaving of story threads, it 
economy of words—the writing is of th 
whipped-clean variety that carries val 
swiftly along, at the same time covering 
the rather startling events with a cloal 
of quietness—and in the obvious sin. 
cerity of the author, who sees deep be: 
neath the surface of small town life 
and is disturbed. 


Anne Wes. 


Buy Your Books From Bibles te 
Best Sellers From The Universalis) 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Mass: i 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADE 


News of Churches and Church People 


PRESIDENT BEWKES TO 
GIVE RUSSELL LECTURE AT 
TUFTS COLLEGE, OCTOBER 26. 


Dr. Eugene G. Bewkes, President of 
St. Lawrence University, will give the 
Annual Russell Lecture at Tufts Col- 
lege, Sunday afternoon, October 26. The 
lecture will be at four o’clock in Goddard 
Chapel. 


THE SEASON OF 1947 AT 
MURRAY GROVE. 

Almost three hundred friends and in- 
terested persons have visited Murray 
Grove, New Jersey, this season, and all 
have returned to their local churches and 
communities inspired to carry on the 
work of the Universalist Church with 
renewed enthusiasm. The thrill of being 
present at this spot so sacred to Uni- 
versalists, attending chapel at the Potter 
Memorial Church and the Potter Meet- 
ing House, visiting the Potter Farm- 
house, the Ballou House, and other 
places of historical significance, makes 
one conscious of the heritage which we 
bear. 

Murray Grove opened on July 26, and 
closed Labor Day. Daily devotions and 
Sunday Services were conducted under 
the supervision of the resident minister, 
Rev. George H. Wood, of Meriden, 
Conn. Preachers during the summer 
were Rev. Herbert Benton, D.D., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Rev. Raymond Baughan, 
Newark, N. J.; Dr. Robert Cummins, 
Boston, Mass.; Alice Harrison, Boston, 
Mass.; Rev. Gordon B. McKeeman, 
Worcester, Mass.; and Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, D.D., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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A successful institute and churchman- 
ship weekend were conducted August 
9-16 under the leadership of A. Edwin 
Grimes, with one hundred persons in 
attendance. 

The annual birthday party was cele- 
brated August 16. Emma Krementz of 
Newark, N. J. was chairman and one 
hundred and eighty-eight dollars and 
fifty cents was realized from the party. 

The Fair was conducted throughout 
the season, with Mrs. Fred McComas of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Kuni Ruppenstein 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. in charge. Fair re- 
ceipts amounted to five hundred and 
twenty-nine dollars and thirty cents. 

The annual meeting of the Murray 
Grove Association re-elected Mr. Arthur 
I. Olson, Danbury, Connecticut, presi- 
dent. 

The season ended with the annual 
Labor Day Sail. The activities of the 
weekend itself were in charge of the 
Murray Grove Young People’s Associa- 
tion. We hope we may see You at Mur- 
ray Grove next year for a visit. Start to 
make plans Now. 


CHURCHMANSHIP WEEKEND 
AND CHURCH WORKERS’ 
INSTITUTE AT 

MURRAY GROVE, N. J. 


The week 
active one for 


of August 9-16 was an 
those in attendance at 
Churchmanship Weekend and_ the 
Church Workers’ Institute at Murray 
Grove, N. J., under the leadership of the 
Dean, A. Edwin Grimes. 

The Churchmanship Weekend was a 
new venture and proved very successful, 
as there were about one hundred per- 
sons in attendance. Dr. Robert Cummins, 
General Superintendent of The Univer- 
salist Church of America, gave the key- 


group which filled the memorial chapel. 
Conference sessions were led Saturday 
evening by Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, Ida 
Folsom and Alice Harrison. On Sunday, 
Rev. George H. Wood conducted the 
morning worship service in the chapel, 
and Dr. Cummins was the preacher of 
the morning. Daily devotions were also 
conducted in the chapel each morning 
and evening during the week. 


Fifty Universalists from ten states 
were present during the Institute. A well 
balanced group of courses for every per- 
son, youth and adult, minister and lay- 
man, was offered. Class instructors were 
Alice Harrison, Mrs. Lyman Achenbach, 
A. Edwin Grimes, Ida M. Folsom, and 
Rev. Clinton L. Scott, D.D., Rev. Lyman 
Achenbach was in charge of the recrea- 
tion during the week. All those in attend- 
ance returned to their local churches 
with renewed enthusiasm and conse- 
cration for the tasks to be done. 


Among the activities of the week, in 
addition to classes, were “A Trip to 
Japan” with slides, given by Rev. George 
H. Wood, Meriden, Conn; the initiation 
of the crew of the Murray Mates in the 
chapel with an inspiring ceremony con- 
ducted by Mr. Grimes; an interesting 
slide lecture on ‘Religious Art” by Rey. 
Raymond Baughan of Newark, N. J.; 
the annual Stunt Night; a sail on Bar- 
negat Bay; a Candlelight Service in the 
Meetinghouse; the banquet and dance; 
and also the daily swims and crabbing 
expeditions. 

Come next year to Murray Grove 
and see what an institute in this historic 
place can mean to You. 


UNIVERSALIST DINNER FOR 
BENEFIT OF MEDFORD 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


On Wednesday, October 1, Mrs. Eva 
Seaburg and a committee including Mrs. 
John McPhee, Mrs. John DeWolfe, Mrs. 
Ralph Dodge, and Mrs. Lenie Deering 
served an excellent dinner in the vestry 
of the Universalist Church of Medford, 
Mass. The affair, put on for the benefit 
of the Sunday School, was well attended. 

The following members of the Young 
People’s Christian Union acted as wait- 
ers and waitresses: Allan Seaburg, Ros- 
alyn Ratcliffe, Althea Averill, Jack Har- 
rington, Harriet Corbin, Philip Wolley, 
Ralph Dodge, Edith Fenton, and Audrey 
Slawenwhite. They were directed by 
Dorothy Etz and Virginia Polsey. Mrs. 
Donald Hurley had charge of the tickets. 

Those who remained for the evening 
program enjoyed several reports on sum- 
mer courses and activities held at Ferry 
Beach, Maine, this past summer. Gloria 
Murray gave an account of Junior High 
Week, at Ferry Beach; Ralph Dodge 
spoke on Youth Week; Richard Biddell 
and Winthrop Polsey reported on 
Church School Week; and Mrs. Gladys 
Woolley. talked on Churchmanship Week. 

The Municipal Davenport, a humor- 
ous one-act play, completed the program. 
Dorothy Etz and Richard Biddell, who 
were the main characters, kept the aud- 
ience well entertained throughout the 
performance. 


DR. CUMMINS AND DR. LALONE 
TO GO TO ENGLAND 
AND THE CONTINENT 


Dr. Robert Cummins, General Super- 
intendent and Dr. Emerson Hugh La- 
lone, editor of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
will sail for England on the Queen 
Mary, October 25, on a mission to Eng- 
lish Universalists on behalf of the Inter- 
national Church Extension Committee. 
Dr. Lalone and Dr. Cummins plan also 
to inspect the Universalist Service Com- 
mittee work for DP. children in the 
American zone of Germany. 
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VISIT YOUR 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 4 p. m. — 
Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a. m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th Street 
Bus marked S-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D. D. 
Minister 
REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., D.D. 
Minister Emeritus 


WHEN IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Obituary 
WILLIAM ARTHUR KNOTTS 


William Arthur Knotts, a 
Universalist and a former trustee of the 
Universalist Church in Washington, 
died in Washington at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. Dorothy K. Faerber, 
September 26. He had been retired by 
heart trouble for some months. He was 
born in Washington August 10, 1878, 
the son of William W. and Emma T. 
Knotts. He was an expert woodworker. 
He is survived by his daughter, two sis- 
ters, a brother and a grandson. Through- 
out his life he was a loyal supporter of 
the Universalist belief. 

Rev. Seth R. Brooks and Rev. John 
van Schaick, Jr. conducted funeral serv- 
ices September 29. 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS., CHURCH 
BENEFICIARY UNDER 
DR. BROWN’S WILL 


Dr. M. M. Brown’s will, just probated, 
specifies that his two houses are to 
be the property of the North Adams 
Church. 

The church work has resumed after 
the summer recess period with enthus- 
iasm. Congregational attendance  re- 
mains high. New people are being en- 
rolled in the church school. Organiza- 
tions are active. 

The church school and social rooms 
have been completely redecorated. A 
new kitchen range has been installed 
and an oil burner is being put into the 
furnace. These improvements were made 
possible by gifts in money received from 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Gordon and Mr. 
Herbert Clark of North Adams. 


Ordered Your Christmas Cards Yet? 
DONT DELAY 


Jewel Selection ..... 16 for $1.00 


Brownie Selection . 20 for $1.00 


Currier and Ives .... 16 for $1.00 Murray Press ......... 22 for $1.00 
tear off and mail 
Please send Christmas cards 
Rots ) boxes Jewel (Ga ) boxes Brownie 
Ca ) boxes Currier and Ives (Reem ) boxes Murray Press 
To S 


Enclosed: (....) Check Ca 


.) Money Order 


The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street 


Boston 8, Mass. 


eee 
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lifelong 


Ae STAINED GLASS 
f 2S aninnimondisn 


av GJ 16 ASHBURTON. PLACE 


| Ih BOSTON 8 MASS: 
6A 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


YES, KEEP ON SHIPPING 
CLOTHING FOR EUROPEAN 
RELIEF. i 


In answer to inquiries: all clothing an 

food shipments for European Relie 

should continue to be sent to the Uni+ 
versalist Collection Center, 31 East 35thp 
Street, New York City. Shipping labels: 
may be secured from the Universalist 
Service Committee at 16 Beacon Street 
Children’s clothing and shoes and food! 
are especially needed for our child caret 
program amongst DP children in Ger 
many, but all collections will be grate-+ 

fully received and made available fort 
emergency situations in Europe during) 
the coming winter. 


NOT THE WEATHER BUT THE 
HERSEYS. 


{ 
| 
] 
| 
| 

Up our way (Cape Ann, that is, of 
course!), old Joe the clam digger says, 
that “It’s going to be a long hard winter 
because the sea worms are all gone from) 
the upper tide flats.” Old Joe is wrong.) 
It’s not the weather prospects that cut: 
down the worm population. It was Dr. 
Benjamin B. Hersey, minister of the 
Universalist Church of the Divine Pater— 
nity, New York City, and his son, Ben-- 
jamin, Jr., who dug all the sea worms 
out of the Gloucester flats during their’ 
summer vacation. Why? Sea worms are, 
the succulent flounder’s favorite food. 
Flounder is the Hersey’s favorite fish. 


Q.E.D.| 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 


and Church Workers 
e 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 

able to aid college graduates 

in Training for the Ministry of 
the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate 
means, both business women and stu- 
dents. The Union is within easy access 
of all parts of Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 
For further information write to 


Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas 
Superintendent 


256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beauti- 
ful old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance re- 
quirements in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 
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UNIVERSALIST LAYMAN HEADS 
AMVETS. 


Elliott H. Newcomb is: the National 
Executive Director of AMVETS. Mr. 
Newcomb for many years was a member 
of the Universalist Church of Orange, 
Massachusetts having been received into 
membership by the Reverend Wallace 
W. Fiske. 


Mr. Newcomb served forty-two 
months as a Naval Aviator in World 
War II. He now lives in Fairfax, Vir- 
ginia and attends the Universalist Nat- 
ional Memorial Church. He is married 
and has two small children. 


AMVETS is the only World War II 
veteran’s organization which has been 
chartered by an act of Congress. Uni- 
versalist boys who are members of 
AMVETS may be interested to know 
that their National Executive Director is 
an active Universalist. 


FRED H. MILLER RESIGNS 
NASHUA PASTORATE TO 
BECOME MINISTER AT 
BRATTLEBORO. 


The Rev. Fred H. Miller, for four 
years minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Nashua, New Hampshire, has 
resigned to accept the pastorate of All 
Souls Universalist-Unitarian Church, 
Brattleboro, Vermont. Mr. Miller will 
begin his new duties at Brattleboro, 
Sunday, October 19. 


Commenting on Mr. Miller’s activities 
during his successful pastorate at Nash- 
ua, a Nashua newspaper said: 


‘While here Rev. Miller has been in- 
terested in community affairs, particu- 
larly in YMCA work and locally held 
positions as treasurer of the American 
Red Cross and also chairman for two 
years, a member of the district com- 
mittee of the Boy Scouts and is at pres- 
ent chairman of the district. He is past 
president of the Nashua Council of 
Churches and is now adult advisor of 
the Nashua Federation of Youth which 
post he has held for three years. He is 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
the YMCA, chairman of the Boys’ Work 
committee of the YMCA and for three 
years was Associate Director of the 
Nashua YMCA camp. At. present Mr. 
Miller is president of the Nashua-Milford 
Ministers’ Association and has served as 
vice-president and secretary and treas- 
urer. 

“Tn church organizations, Mr. Miller 
has served as Vice-President of the New 
Hampshire Universalist State Conven- 
tion and is now the Executive Minister 
and Secretary of the Convention, he is 
a member of the executive committee of 
the New Hampshire Council of Churches 
and Religious Education and also chair- 
man of Social Action of the latter organ- 
ization and a member of the Advisory 
Committee of the Student Christian 
Movement of the University of New 
Hampshire.” 


a 
THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 


Medford 55, Massachusetts 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
Canton, N. Y. 


Notices 


CHANGE IN BUSINESS HOURS 
AT HEADQUARTERS 


Beginning October 6 the Universalist 
Headquarters Building at 16 Beacon 
Street will be open Monday through 
Briday from 8:30 A.M. to 5:00 P.M: 
The Book Store and offices of The Uni- 
versalist Publishing House and the off- 
ces of The Association of Universalist 
Women and of the General Sunday 
School Association will be open on Sat- 
urdays from 9:00 A.M. to twelve noon 
until further notice. All other offices will 
be closed all day Saturday. 


Mi 


ALBERT F. ZIEGLER 


The inn keeper didn’t know that the child 
that was to be born that night centuries ago 
would be called Jesus, the Christ, the Messiah, 
the Prince of Peace, the son of God and man. 
If he had, he might have made a different 
answer than that which has come down to us, 
“there is no room at the inn.” He would have 


made room. 


A sample of select titles: 


WuHy ARE YOU LIVING? 
SPOT ERADICATION 
CEILING ZERO 

THE UNCERTAIN TRUMPET 
I Am THE Way 


1 — 10 copies 6 cents 
11 — 99 copies 5 % cents 
100 — 500 copies 5 cents 
501 up 4 34 cents 
plus postage 
Pap Teer Eee rome era ee os 
Please sendienccs: copies of Making Room at the Inn 


Send to 


CONNECTICUT MIDYEAR 
CONFERENCE. 


The Connecticut Midyear Conference 
will be held in the Stamford Universal- 
ist Church Wednesday, November 5, 
from 2:30 to 9 P.M. There will be a 
notable woman speaker at 2:45 P.M. 
A. Edwin Grimes, field worker for The 


Universalist Church in America, will oc- 


cupy the next period. In the evening Mr. 
Grimes will give the address on the oc- 
casion of his beginning his special work 
in Connecticut. Dinner will be served 
in the church dining room. 


Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary 
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Enclosed (....) check (....) money order (....) postage 


Universalist Publishing House 
Boston 8, Mass. 


16 Beacon St. 
-480 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Letter of Transfer to Wisconsin Co 
vention issued to Rev. Armon Cheek. 
Stanley C. Stall, Secretary | 


CRACKLING 


Doctor: Your husband must have req 
and quiet. Here’s a sleeping powder. 
Wifey: When do I give it to him? 
Doctor: Don’t give it to him. Ta 
it yourself. 


aa 
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Mother (to young son who’s de 
under the covers): Who didn’t hang | 
his clothes before he went to bed? 

Young Son: Adam.. 


—It’s Said and Don 
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